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competent knowledge (and by competent knowledge I mean
insight into its thought, not mere acquaintance with its remains)
appears in the perspective of time as an age of brilliance: the
brilliance being the light of our own historical insight. The
intervening periods are seen by contrast as, relatively speaking
and in different degrees, ' dark ages': ages which we know to
have existed, because there is a gap of time for them in our
chronology, and we have possibly numerous relics of their work
and thought, but in which we can find no real life because we
cannot re-enact that thought in our own minds. That this
pattern of light and darkness is an optical illusion proceeding
from the distribution of the historian's knowledge and ignorance
is obvious from the different ways in which it is drawn by
different historians and by the historical thought of different
generations.

The same optical illusion in a simpler form affected the histori-
cal thought of the eighteenth century, and laid the foundations
for the dogma of progress, as that was accepted in the nineteenth.
When Voltaire laid it down that' all history is modern history',1
"and that nothing could be genuinely known before about the
end of the fifteenth century, he was saying two things at once:
that nothing earlier than the modern period could be known,
and that nothing earlier deserved to be known. These two
things came to the same thing. His inability to reconstruct
genuine history from the documents of the ancient world and
the Middle Ages was the soured of his belief that those ages were
dark and barbarous. The idea of history as a progress from
primitive times to the present day was, to those who believed
in it, a simple consequence of the fact that their historical out-
look was limited to the recent past.

The old dogma of a single historical progress leading to the
present, and the modern dogma of historical cycles, that is, of
a multiple progress leading to' great ages' and then to decadence,
are thus mere projections of the historian's ignorance upon the
screen of the past. But, setting dogmas aside, has the idea of
progress no other basis than this ? We have already seen that
there is one condition on which that idea can represent a genuine
thought, and not either a blind feeling or a mere state of ignor-
ance. The condition is that the person who uses the word should

1 Dictionxaire philosophique, art. 'Histoire'; (Euvres (1784), vol. xli, p. 45.